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indignantly that even such a blessing as the electric 

light may be had al too greal a cosi . T a re i n I u- 

riate it", after a while, the work does nol develop serious 
defects and require I <> be 'I me again from beginning to 

end. 

These are n ■ >ra1 • I c E . ery eleel ric light- 

ing man knows thai such it- tnces ab >uml. In fa 
there is no help for I hem unless = i n n 

and offere I thai will enable interior wiring to b 
in a scientific mai r, If the m >thods hitherto em- 
ploye I a re indeed the final ideas that elec ric l1 inveni ion 
has to offer on i h )t of interior \\ irin i 

will not only die hard, bul be a long time doing it. 

W i eover, as matters h >od hith irl ». I h ■ 2 

difficulty has arisen in regard I > the wiring of the new 
buildings 1 h i ( aiv .1- \ >! a from <• • 

The owner has nol cared to g 1 I the exp inse of pla ung 
circ mis thai may nol be utilized for a long time I > come, 
and which when b 1 re [uires t li an maj pro 
ami as he looks al other B ie structures I >een 

hacked to pieces in t he efforl to ren ler I 
available, he hesitates to subject his own propert} to 
such treal men! . 

Is there no lemedy for this discreditable condition of 
affairs.' Must wires still go into the plaster, and if 
they are grounded or in need of reinforcement of any 
kind, must the walls be torn asunder 1 Mu9l the wires 
still run haphazard, as crooked as th of B >a 

and be hidden under tasteless mouldings thai are oi 
as dangerous as they arc ugly . ; Cannol archil 
enabled to lay out their plans for the inclusion of the 
lighting wires an 1 other class >s of circuits as • 
ically, as intelligently, and as comprehensively as they 
do for water, gas, or steam . ; 

In answer to such vital questions, wc arc able to - 
that a system has been ingeniously worked out 
which avoids all these difficulties, brings interior 

wiring up to the high scientific and technical standard 



tends to become the failure above portrayed. These 
five points are : 1, Safety; 2, Convenience; 3, Access- 
ibility; 4, Economy; and 5, Durability. 

A brief consideration of each of these will bring out 
clearly in a most interesting manner the essential and 
fundamental feat hits of the system. It is needless 
to add that there are many corollaries to these 
main advantages, but with such important points estab- 
lished, the reader will be quick to grasp the others for 
himself. 

1. Safety.— The whole business of insurance is founded 
on the idea of safety. If the electric light in his house 
or property is not safe, no man wants it ; and even if he 
want- if. the underwriters will be prompt to interpose 
their "Thou shalt not/' under penalty of the loss of all 
insurance. No reason exists why the underwriter should 
lend an oar to any argument save that of absolute safety. 
With him no pleas of convenience or economy can weigh; 
in fact, he is apt to regard such recommendations with 
suspicion if 1 hey be not prefaced and reinforced with 
the vital condition of freedom from danger. Moreover, 
we find at (nice the explanation of the frequent reluct- 
ance of the underwriter to insure this or that building. 
The work he is called upon to approve is so bad that he 
wonders what has become of the contractor's self-respect. 
It is true thai the inspector certifies it, but his heart 
misgives him, not only as to the risks of "grounds" in 
the walls and "short circuits" in the mouldings, bu1 as 
t the very nature of the wire that all depends on. 
Everything is boxed up and plastered up; it cannot be 
m in its entirety without worry, expense and great 
annoyance; and so, after much reflection, he takes the 
chances reluctai tly, with a prayer to the "sweet little 
cherubs up aloft/' not knowing how soon the mistrusted 
\\ ire may begin eating its own vitals out and then start 
a tire to conceal its suicide. 

Let us compare this with the methods of the Interior 

Electrical Conduit Company. The tube used is made of a 

3 of paper or papier mache, and combines flexibility 
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devices of the early stages of the art, and instead of bad 
work done without plan, and attended by the use of iron 
staples, wooden mouldings and the like, we/ get a scien- 
tific system of predetermined channels, built up of safety 
tubes, wherein the nature and quality of the wire and 
its insulation may be immediately and frequently ascer- 
tained, and where the use of the safety conductor prac- 
tically places a double guard and protection on every 
circuit. -Should the safety fuses fail to act, as they 
may, and frequently do, in other systems, the safety 
conductor is there to "watch the watchman" and to 
repel at once the impending danger. It is impo 
therefore, that the system of the Interior Electrical 
Conduit Company should fail to receive the hearty 
indorsement of any in-urance expert who has exainn 
and tested it. Its grand, foremost merit is that of safety. 
2. Convenience.— It we look at any house or building 
wired on the old plan, we are struck at once with the 
absence of the element of convenience. If the wire is 
laid into the plaster, the wiring contractor, in order to 
guard his work from injury, has to dance a weary 
attendance on a number of masters and men, whose 
chief solicitude seems to be that of making his life a 
burden, and his profit nil He has no convenience what- 
ever for the execution of the work, which suffers pro- 
portionately to the lack of facilities and of close super- 
vision. The same is true of wires run in moldings. Yet 
in the present condition of affairs one can hardly blame 
the architect and builder. They know how to deal with 
a system of gas pipes, steam-pipes, and water pipes, but 
when it comes to making provision for wires, which may 
be led anywhere at the sweet will of the successive persons 
in charge of an installation, they shirk the job in disgust 
or despair. But the new system changes all this, as every 
architect of ordinary attainment- is familiar with 
methods of disposing of piping in his plans. He has 
something definite to deal with. He can carry the whole 
system in his mind before he puts a line on paper, lie 
can follow out every part of the distribution in a syste- 
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matic way. and instead of being repelled by the appar- 
ently endless difficulties of electric lighting, is encour- 
aged to make ingenious plan- that shall fit the require- 
ments of the case. If i- doubtful, therefore, whether 
the underwriter or the architect will extend the warmer 
welcome to the system of the Interior Electrical Conduit 
Company. 

Moreover, the convenience afforded i- seen again in 
the ease with which any interference with decorations 
is avoided, [f a building be electrically conduited there 
i- an absolute avoidance of subsequent vandalism in 
tearing • own woodwork, breaking into walls and niin- 
'"- choice i or lincrustas. Striking 
finished examples of the convenienl and flexible appli- 
cation of the system are f id in the citj residence of 

Mr - J Pierponf Morgan, and in the new country resi- 
dence of Mr. Wm. Rockefeller, al Tarrytown. in the 
""'' '"stance, the system of tubing has been installed 
111 substitution of old wiring in such a skilful manner 
,l,; " "" "•"•'• of ii- pn -an be detected' vet if 

* • ll " 1 c .lete thai every fool of wire 

su PP'yi"fi 600 incaudeseenl lights has I n easily 

inserted and every fool can ls easilj be withdrawn 

"' -!■"' '" ''"■ manj bends and devious turnings that 

6 •"' th{ pelled to take The sain in 

th J s '"; 1 ;" " M thods is ase mous as that 

f ffordedb J ^ steam track c pared *ith a muddj farm 

h """' w «»<*r, or by an electric over; se road h i 8 

•**>, thai '" the low,-,- servants' hall of 

^ bo-e the tubing has, u carried exterioya^ 

**.™£* * ro ™ Iam P * lamp, and bronzed so that ii 

00k8l ^e » handsome run of metal pipe, the real nature 

: "" 1 " ' which would not be suspected 

In the other example menl ,| the country seat « 

^•• 1, " r ' ,, " l " , 1 al1 ""• ™es likewise ran throw* 
tubing, from the cellar to tl„. t, . . tnrongo 
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promptly met, as they could be in no other way, b} a 
redisposition of the conduits. One novel piece of work 
is that connected with a massive stone drivewa] or 
approach. Along the buttressed wall are placed p< 
for incandescent lamps, and each of these is reached 
through long sections of the conduit that lie in the 
chaneled parapet. Thus right j n the solid stone masonrj 
is an element-tighl conduit, through which, controlled 
from the house, the wires run out of sight, yel imme- 
diately accessible for inspecl ion, repairs or enlargement. 
Reference has been made above, in passing, to the 
definiteness given to plans for wiring. In this connec- 
tion, under the head of " Convenience," mention must be 
made of the basic principles adopted. These are 
subject of a broad patent, and belong to the scientific 
evolution of the arl of eh cl rical disti dan ion. A common 
practice in wiring large buildings, has been to adopl the 
"circulation" method, which consists broadly in run- 
ning the main connuctor clear through from the dynamo 
to the last floor, and taking off a feeder at each flooi 
supply the lamps. There are many objections 
method, such as drop in voltage, increase of heating in 
the wires, abnormal bn akage of lamps, ai d a g< neral 
uncertainty as to the location controlling 1 oints 

of the system, so thai "cut and try" methods often 
resull in -nv\-y work w hen testing out troubl 
rjecessarj . In the "distribution " method which is 1 
ployed by the Conduil Company under it- patents, 
everything is worked nut scientifically and sys 
matically, and the various parts fall into their 
places like the differenl divisions of a well organ- 
ized machine. The "distribution" idea is to 
wire to centres, or distributing points midwaj in 
the installation, so that, starting with the main 
feeders, the whole system, down to the last lai 
is one of equalized pressure, perfect balance, and. th< 
fore, of successful working. As a natural corollary of 
this method, the junction boxes, switches, cut-outs, etc., 
Which are all of handsome design, find convenient. 
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and presently familiar, places on each floor, under lock 
and key if desired, but as easy to reach as the hat-rack 
or the water-cooler. It follows also that all branches 
and taps, in such a system, are taken off in definitely 
ordered places ;i n-1 at a right angle or carve, and do not • 
rim. as they so often have, in such a manner as to 
suggest that the object of the wireman was to lose all 
track- of their location. No system will long prevail 
unless it is right in conception and systematically carried 
out. The "distribution" idea confidently claims this 
dist inct ion. 

3. Accessibility.— The system of the Interior Elec- 
trical Conduit Company is pre-eminently one which 
provides for the future ; in fact it is unique in this 
respect, as there is no other that does. The absence of 
,ln - quality in previous methods has been one of the 
drawbacks of electrical work generally, but the public 
new know enough of the needs of the art not to be 
misled by Lhe sophistries of exploded methods, and they 
mI1 ,l " 1 all °w it any more than they would allow like 
pernicious practice in the matter of gas or water supply 
It is tor, apparent to them, that in the new system every 
inch oi wire can he dmwn in ami out, ami the carrying 
capacities of the circuits be increased at any time in 
"«cordaiice with the requirements of a tenant or with 
S iy f h f ex 'gfcy that may arise. Nor is this all 
Hundreds and thousands of fine houses and buildings in 
all parte of the countr, are now going up remote from 
cenn.ol.nppl,. It seems a shame not to win them, 
fui lfcl8n0 ' [***' mk l extravagance to do so unless 
£eyare within some lighting area where .ho light is 
■ nmednuel, ava.lah.e. The result is that In the TO 

;:';•;/; ii ; ,;,ii, - , -V i,, ' v * -,,,,. a,,,. ,he nry 

V 1 '"' ]U "> are «">■ ' ovided with wires is a 

t::::z u ;: u '' u ' ] v '''-Mdw,,,,,,,,,,,, ;,: 

( ' ( ;; l,; ; *;< :i " 1 - 11 -'-, Now , with the 

- <-<<—• ,..a.,,i I ;;.::;;:, ,, i , ::z 
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the wires without annoyance or delay when the boon of 
incandescent lighting is within reach. In these days of 
rapid development in electrical enterprises, this moment 
is apt to come sooner than the builder has anticipated, 
and it is extremely important, not only to him but to 
the local electrical service companies, that this prelim- 
inary step should have been taken. To many a house- 
holder and owner of large edifices, the mere knowledge 
that these buildings are conduited, and that the 
can he drawn in at once without trouble or damage to 
the property, will be an inducement to the introduction 
of the new illuniinant. 

4. Economy \ — One of the first questions asked \\ ith re- 
gard to improvements and new apparatus is, "Whal will 
it cost ? " Happily this question is one that can be most 
satisfactorily answered in behalf of the system of the 
Interior Electrical Conduit Company. The material of 
which the conduit is composed is of the mosi inexpensive 
character, and the processes to w hich it is submitted have 
already been so ingeniously worked out that the element 
of labor has been reduced to a minimum. Hence the 
conduit is of established cheap production, and it is 
further claimed thai the safety conductor used with it 
is less expensive than the two singly insulated wires 
hitherto employed. The work of putting up the conduit 
is simple and easily learned, and requires but a small 
degree of expertness in those who have to insert wires 
in them. This not only applies to the original work of 
installation, but even in a greater degree to the work 
of subsequent changes or renewals of the i ircuits. 

5, Durability.- Many of the points of value in the 
system sum themselves up in the great recommendati 
of durability. This is implied in the very nature of the 
materials used, and in the broad idea of the system 
which offers a permanent enduring conduit into which, 
to-morrow or ten years hence, with equal freedom, 
safety, economy and convenience, a complete set of 
conductors may be drawn. The permanence of the 
wires themselves is also added to immeasurably, for 
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they are protected from mechanical injury as never 
before, and arc also exempted from the deteriorating 
effects of moisture, gases, etc. 5Tear in and year out, 
the system will go on doing it- work as solidly as though 
it were an integral part of t lie- building, and yei so 
accessible that in a moment am wire at any point in 
the whole network may be reached for ocular inspection. 
A system so flexible as this is capable of a variety of 
applications, and some of them are illustrated herewith 
as examples. The conduit itself is also susceptible of 
ornamental treatment, if necessary, and may be painted 
or ( ' vr!l electro-plated in ;m\ metal, and remarkable 
decorative effects produce d. It i a noteworthy, too, that 
the conduit possesses marked advantages as a speaking 
tu *>e, and thai in this department alone it is exped 
to gain pre-eminence, being cheaper than metal, and at 
fche same Ii " 1 *' being perfectly smooth inside and free 
lmm the seams and joints thai impair the transmission 
01 sound t hrough metal i ubes 
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DIRECTIONS IOK PLA<'I\U SAFETY TUBING. 



1. Use as long pieces as po* 

2. Ream oul i he ends smool h and cu\ square. 

3. Fasten to walls or beams wit h staples, asii 
staple driver bo drive I hem home so that no dan 

done i i) t lie tube 

I. In making joints use greal c a tighl j 

keeps oul moist are, I teal I he compound made For the 
purpose until h flows freely, then apply enough 
tube, about one-half inch from the end of it, to till the 
space between the tube and the coupling, and while the 
compound is still sofl force on the coupling huh' waj 
with a rotary movement. This \\ ill force oul end 

of coupling enough compound to "wipe" the joint 
smooth and neat. 'I hen applj the < ompound in the 
Bame wa3 to the nexl length of tubing and force it into 
the coupling until the ends butl squarely, and "wipe'' 
the joint as before, using care thai none of the com- 
pound gets over the ends of the tube to make u rough 
inside joint. 

5 g e sure the ends of t he t ube are so cul as to 



squarely at the joints 



O nn i i ." 



/ t he \\ ires from catching 



and allow them to paaa freely withoul friction. 

6. Always enter the tubing aboul | of an inch into the 
junction box. when junction boxes are used, and " wipe 
w it b compound. 

7. If too many elbows occur in laying the conduit to 
1( -h a desired outlet to prevent the fishing wire being 
sily pushed through them, put a straightway junction 

in the line and insert the wire each way from it. 
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8, If rigid conductors are used place a junction box 
at each angle. 

In all cases powdered soapstone should be blown into 
the tube after same is in position. 

If these directions are strictly followed you will have 
an absolutely waterproof conduit, and will have no 
trouhh in drawing the electric wire-, by means of a fish- 
ing wire, through long distances ami around corners. 

When the -crew joint is used the above directions 
will also apply ; the compound for this being more of a 
lubricating nature \\ can be more easily used, but the 
joints must I" 1 wiped as directed. 



is 
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THREAPED COUPUNC, 

Pig. 2 — These couplings are made of metal and enameled — thus making 
a thoroughly insulated and moisture proof joint, 




SECTIONAL VIEW OF SCREW 

JOINT WITH COUPLING IN 

POSITION. 



Fig. 8, 



M>ttm>li # w wi 



IMtMMty 



SECTION OF CONDUIT 



^ JJ«i i-h„.». ,i,, n,,,,,,!,,! ,,,,, „, 1 ,„„ luil u fuei will| „ i|( . M(li(1 mm 
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Fro. 5.— niustmtes the i 11 




ELBOW. 



Illustrates the double elbon 
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Fi<; 7 





Fig 9 




Fig 10, 



d M nigral, foe four kinds of interaction branch 
junction boxes used m our system. 
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Fig. 11. 





i 



Fig 12 



Pig 13 



Figures 11. 12, 13, Illustrate tin use oi two-waj intersection box with 
cover and fibre base as us< d for flexible pendanl as slio'w n in figure l I 



to 







Fig. 14.- Illustrates the flexible pendanl in position and commn< 
11. 12, 18, and 15. 



I combines figures 
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Pig. 18-IUurtnrtw am of conduit a. handle for lamp on flexible pendant. 
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Pig h ; 



'iflirv^l^^ 



Fig. IT. 




Figures 16, 17 and L8 illustrate three-waj intersection jud 
with fibre base and co^ er. 




Fig. 19. 

Figure 19 illustrates the interior of. Figure 16 containing figure 17, with 
the conductors connected. 




Fi«. 20 



I i (mi 









circuit w in h ■ ■ '• il '" : nation. 
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Pig. 25. — Illustrates the use of elbow in conveying wi 

"in let at end oi circuit. 



to single centre 




Fn. 26. -Illustrates side outlet as arranged foi I 



amp. 




Fro. 27— Illustrates the method of drawing the 
conduit by menus of the fishing wire. 



tductors tlirnuirli ii 
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Kh. 32.— Illustrates the conduits used iu carrying the wires to and from 
the meter. 




Fig. 33.—niustratefi the use ol conduit in carrying wins into a buildimr 

ironi a pole outside. 
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LIST OF BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH THE 
INTERIOR ELECTRICAL CONDUITS. 



Mi i ro] 01 i i > Teli phoni & Ti i i 1 i B Street, 

\'< Y< >rk. 
Unioi 'I . Br d . N< ' York. 

| p Mo w York. 

\V\i Rockkfeller' R town, N V. 

Park Pri i n ri ^ Ch :;i Ave., New York. 

Ei mi Th '- Mass. 

F. R. U] , N. J. 

E. \V Candei 3 Houses on 57th St., X. Y. City. 
R ( KviLLi 'I ov Hali Rockville, Conn. 

Slin] & Ll \ I ill I" I 

»D \ 

Ll V] lv M i: am Apartment H01 3« . W 

D C 
Mrs M. I *ni 2 East jsth Si 

Lincoln Safi Di S : St . N " ' V,,rk ' 

Geo T. Baki ' ' rk ' 

p, ,:, I( Bi [] dings, Philadelphia, I 
Farmi r' Lo iN ^nd Tri 51 Co . N. V 
Goodwin Apartme> i Hoi se, H i 

CLl x Si. DEBOCKE'S R 

E. 1». Morgan's Residence, Newport, R. I 
E. H. Johnson's Residence, G 
New "World" Bi ilding, N Y I 
Broadway Hotel, $26 St.. N. V ( 



Si 1 IMES' LUTHI RAN CHI R< H, 
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RULES AND REQUIREMENTS 

OF 

BOSTON FIRE UNDERWRITERS' UNION 

AND 

NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE EXCHANGE 

FOB 

INTERIOR & CONCEALED ELECTRIC LOT INSTALLATION 



Supplemental to. and Superseding Rules issued May 15, 1889, 
so far as relates to inside and Concealed Wiring. 



FORM A. ARC SYSTEM, INSIDE WIRES. 

16. Wires must not be concealed and they must be 
rigidly kepi apart at least one foot, unless an appoved 
moisture-proof, non-conducting, non-inflammable tubing is 
used. This tubing must be sufficiently strong to protect 
the wires from mechanical injury. It may he fastened 
to the wall by Btaples, provided the tubing is not broken 
or injured thereby. Wires in this class of tubing may 
be v\\u as near as three inches to each other. 

17. In perfectly dry places wires may be supported 
by wooden cleats ("filled" to prevent absorption of 
moisture), or porcelain. A cleat lia\ ing a backing so as 
to separate the wire at least one-fourth inch from the 
building must be used. 

18. In places liable to dampness, wires musl be thor- 
oughly and carefully run on glass insulators, rubber 
hooks, or porcelain knobs of suitable size or shape, and 
|J e w,, '<> must be separated at. leasl eighteen inches. 
They must also 1m. provided with an approved water- 
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proof insulation, or encased in an approved tubing, If 
encased in such approved tubing, the distance may be 
reduced to three inches. 

19. When wires pass through walls, floors, partitions, 
timbers, etc., in-doors, glass tubing or so-called "floor 
insulators," or other moisture-proof, non-inflammable, 
insulating tubing must be used. 



FORM E. INCANDESCENT SYSTEM, INSIDE WIRING. 

21. Wires laid in plaster, cement, or other similar 
finisb will imiI be approved, no matter whal insulating 
covering is used. An approved moisture-proof, non-in- 
flammable, insulating tubing or conduit maj be used in 
such places This tubing musi be of sufficient size and 
so placed that the wires maj be wit In I raw n ami replaced 
at will. A separate t ube must be laid for each \\ ire, i 
cept in the case of "taps" for not more than fifteen 
amperes, in which case conductors having onhj a cotton 
insulation separal ing them \\ ill be required. 1 1 a mo 
ture-proof covering is desired, il must be placed outside 
the two conductors and not between them. In ot her 
concealed places, -neb as unfinished lofts, between lb 
and ceiling, in partitions, etc., all wires must be kept ab- 
solutely free IV sontacl with an\ part of the buildi 

and must be supported upon glass, porcelain or other 
non-conbustible insulators, with at least one inch clear 
air space secured, and the} must bo kept at least ten 
inches apart \\ ben possible, and should be run singly, on 
separate timbers or studding, fn lieu of -neb construc- 
tion an approved moisture-proof, non-inflammable, insu- 
lating tubing or conduit will be accepted. Tubes of such 
approved make may be laid side bj side w ben embedded 
in plaster, or otherwise. Unless such tubing is used 
care must be taken to keep the wire, away from metal 
pipes or other conductors. In insulating tubing, wires 
must have a non-inflammable insulating covering and 
they should be flexible. At all outlets to and from cut- 
outs, switches, fixtures, etc, wire, must be separated 
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[From the Electrical World < I Novembei 30th, 1889 | 

THE ART OF INTERIOR WIRING. 

One of the mosi remarkable features of the introduc- 
tion of the electric lighi has been the manner in which 
its progress has paralleled thai of gas, in the early days. 
When gas was firsl broughl to public notice, it was 
tried in one or two buildings : then a street or two was 

lit «p, and s< n became popular Eor large stores and 

public buildings as well as for si reel - Bu1 it was a 
longer time finding its \\.i\ into dwellings, partly because 
of a fepr as to its danger and large!} because the method 
of putting in t he service pipes was crude and bad \t 
last piping was brought down t<> a science, .iml since 
then gas has been in universal use. The electric light 
has gone and is going, through exactly the same stages, 
and in cen years has reached the point thai gas has 

hardly t ;hed in fifty. One of the main things to-daj 

is the improvement <»f the inetlnnU of interior wiring, 
ami it m;i\ be broadly affirmed thai this part of the 
work ie as important as thai connected with systems of 
generation. We are glad to be able to presenl a fully 
illustrated description of some recenl advances in the 
arl n\ interior wiring, in which the wires are carried 
throughout a building in definitely located tubes. 
We do net hesitate to express our conviction thai the 
methods thus developed and perfected are destined to 
have a remarkable effecl on the introduction of electric 

lighting, and that the rits of safety, convenience, 

permanence, and provision for the future will be appre- 
< iated quickly and enthusias I icallj With such a system 
ready at hand, no electrician should now allow a single 
private house or public building of any pretensions 
throughout the country to be finished withoui being 
equipped with its interior conduits, so thai al the earliest 
possible moment the wires may be introduced and the 
current turned on to the lamps. 
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| l-'r the Boston Herald, Dec. 16th, 1889.] 

ELECTRICAL CONDUITS. 



How the IJ^Iitiiitf Wires of the Future arc to lie Housed. 

" Until a very recent date," said an electrician to a 
Herald man a few days ago, "the methods of intro- 
ducing electric circuits for incandescent lighting in 
dwelling houses and public buildings have been crude 
and barbarous. The dynamo lias been brought to the 
highest state of efficiency, the lamp has a longer life 
and a greater brilliancy than ever, the arrangements for 
carrying the current all over a large district are quite 
successful; and yet the details of interior wiring are 
frequently such that it is a wonder how the light has 
survived in spite of them. Generally the wires are not 
in sight, bul are laid in the plaster, and to get at them 
involves the destruction of walls and woodwork. This 
is all primitive. So are the cleats and mouldings that 
disfigure handsome apartments in which the incan- 
descent lamp is used. Some better method of shielding 
the wires musi exist. It has been found, indeed, and it 
bids fair to supplant the original methods of wiring as 
completely a. gas apparatus has usurped the place of 
kerosene lamps. The new system is an outgrowth of 
advancement in electrical science as much as is the 
practice of burying wires underground. It consists 
Oi running wires through a building by means of con- 
duits or tubes x^vy much like ordinary gas or water 
pipes, which serve as ducts or repositories for the dis- 
tributing wires. The wire used in this system is ade- 
quately insulated, besides being completely protected by 
the conduits. These tubes are made of a substance 
somewhat similar to papier-mache. After the material 
has been made by a special process, it is subjected to a 
treatment with a bituminous or asphaltic compound 
that renders it thoroughly non-conducting and imp 
vious to moisture: The tubing is made in sizes of J inch 
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to 1{ inches, inside diameter, and in lengths of 1 ( > tVet. 
These lengths are joined together by sleeve couplings, 
and are fitted with elbows for rounding curves and 
corneis. Within such a tube., running through a build- 
ing to every point where an incandescent lamp is needed 
ordinary wire mighl be used withoui greai danger, bui 
in order to insure absolute safet} against the eflVrN oi 
short circuii s and superheated wires, e^ ery circuil is pro 
vided with .1 fuse, and so arranged I hal anj I rouble of 
this sori must instantaneously declare itself and dis 
appear withoul ha\ 111- ,m\ cii;mre to set lire to -in in mid 
in- material in 1 lie walls. All 1 he conduits issue from a 
main junei ion box placed .i~ ueai as possible to the 
cenl re of disl ribut ion of 1 he illuminating currenl - 

Ifn particular circuil is oul oforderit is only m 
to go i.i 1 he main [unction box to locate and remedj the 
trouble The 1 ubing 1- also Htted with nnalln junction 

boxes, intei sect i...\r- ami out In in mniak in ■ 

in, In idual light, w hich make ample and elegant pro 
vision foi 1 he ramifications and con^ enience oi I he 
service. Without understanding .1 greai deal about 
electrical science anj bod} can appreciate I he safet \ oi 
this system of housing the wires. It is, moreover, ex- 
treme^ convenient. Ever} architect knows how to 
dispose of pipes in his plans. Be has something definite 
t u deal with. II* 1 can carrj the whole S3 stem in his 
m ind before putting .1 line on paper He can follow oui 
every pari of I he distribution in .1 83 stematic waj . and, 
instead of being repelled i>> the difficulties of electric 
lighting, he is encouraged to make ingenious plans thai 
s h a H n't the requirements of thecase. A,gain,an} inter- 
ference with decorations 1- avoided. If a building is 
electrically couduited, there ran be no vandalism in 
bearing down woodwork, breaking into walls or ruining 
choice frescoes or papers. To introduce or remove 
wires f r om the conduits is almosl as easj as 1-. pass a 
currenl f water through a system of pipes. A common 
practice in wiring large buildings has been to adopi the 
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circulation" method, which consists, broadly speaking". 
in running the main conductor clear through from the 
dynamo to the last floor, and faking off a feeder at each 
floor to supply the lamps. Not a little difficulty ensues 
when testing trouble in the work becomes necessary, 
tor the location of the controlling [joints in the system 
is always a matter of more or less uncertainty. Not so, 
however, with the " distribution " method employed 
with conduits. Here the various parts fall into their 
places like the different divisions of a well organized 
machine. 

The "distribution" idea is to wire bo the centres, or 
distributing points, midway in the installation, so thai 
starting with the main feeders, the whole system, down 
U) tll(> liM lamps, is one of equalized pressure and 
perfect balance. The junction boxes, switches and 
•'tit outs Mml convenient places on each floor, under lock 
and key if desired, but as easy to reach as the wafer 
cooler or hatrack. The conduit system is likewise one 
thai admirably provides for the future. Every inch of 
wire can be drawn out and in. easily and at any time. 
and the carrying capacities of the circuits may be 
increased in accordance with the requirements of a 
tenant or any other exigency that may arise. Again, 
new buildings at a considerable distance from centres 
"1 Supply can be furnished with inferior conduits, and 
,lm> be placed in condition to receive the wires without 
,,rhn when tlH ' b <>on of incandescent lighting is within 
; var,L U the Practice of conduiting new dwelling 
houses, just as they are now fitted with gas pipes 
becomes al all common-and tU.r, seems to be a pro b- 
ability that it will— incandescent lighting will sureh 
become much more popular than it now is in private 
buildings. Ihe conduit system has only recently been 
perfected Although it appears at first sight verj 
simple, it was the subject of years of study and labor 
before all the difficulties of insulation and distribution 
were surmounted. In Boston there are no1 many build- 
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' M .- s provided with the conduii The latesi to be im- 
proved b) these electricity pipes is the n.-u building oi 
the Shoe and Leather Exchange, on Bedford si 
directly opposite to the big building thai was burned in 
Hi*' fire pf \n\ 28 
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THE FIRE IN BOSTON. 



i nil vva deva tated lasl week by .1 fire of aei 

propoi 1 ion* and ■ of t \\r firsi de\ elopments vva • 

attempi to |ihi the blame on the electric wire*- No 
evidence thai ihc wires caused the fire has ye\ b< 
pr< educed, 1 mi 1 we are gra velj informed 1 ha 1 b< 
or two win 1 - of the tunc system weve burnl out »iul- 
denly, therefore the fire started in thai waj h 1- just 
as reasonable tu argue thai the fire itself caused the 
time wire* i" break, and to cross other wires, Until 
more evidence is produced, it will certain lj nol be 
accepted as proven thai the fire was of ele< in 

It is, however, worth while remarking th.it the event 
gives signal proof of the value of the special form 
conduit, to which we drew attention lasi week, I 
interior wiring. If wires, carried into a building, with 
fuses, were taken through such .1 tube, the fire dai t 
would be broughl down to the narrowesi limitatio 
in id it won hi no longer lit* in the powei of sensat 

reporter or irres] sible fire marshals t«» -.. 

because it 1- an easj waj out and fashionable, thai an 
elect ric w ire caused t he t rouble W e Inn e on 
seen experiments in the waj of trying to atari .1 fire in 
the tube thai com inn- us of its great mei its in this pa 
ticular respect as a safeguard that would noi brei 
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